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Pala is now publiſhed to the world, that the Diſ- 
. 8 ſenters have under their cohſideration the repeal 


— 


Not the Corporation and Teſt-Acts; and it ap- 
pears they have generally formed expęctations of 
baving ſomething done in it tkis next ſeſſion of 
Parliament. | 
_ Theſe movements have excited my curioſity 
to make the ſtricteſt inquiries Iam able, to know the real cauſes 
and ſprings of em, in order to form my own judgment and con- 
dutt; that I might not be led into any ſentiments or reſolutions, 
without a thorough conviction of the reaſonableneſs and pro- 
iety of their preſent ſchemg. In this inquiry I have nat con- 
Fdered the Diſſenters in their religious, but civil capacity, as fel- 


low Proteſtants and Engliſhmen. 


l hope, Sir, you will not be diſpleaſed if 1 ſend yo the reſult of 
theſe inquiries, and the reaſons they give, upon the grand mat- 
ter of debate, to juſtify the ſteps they have taken in it, and the 


_ reſolutions they have generally form'd for their future political 


conduct. 

It is not to be concealed, that there are different opinions a- 
mong them about ſome particular forms and ſeaſons of acting, 
which have been endeavoured to be heightned by a ſecret wanage- 
ment, under a miniſterial direction, by repreſenting the maſt 
diſmal conſequences to ſame of them, at private conterences, 
which by thele few were to be ſent among the reſt of the people, 
in order to work on their fears, to divide their counſels, and to 


render their management ineffectual: but the body of Diſſenters 


have been ſo long under this ſort of management, and ſo oft 
| „ e deceiy 


* 
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deceived by ſuch intrigues, ti they begin both to be weary and : 


aſhamed of it, and to act up to the character of a free people. 
Should they be influenced any longer by ſuch artful inſinuations, 
in oppoſition to what ſhall appear to be their right in common 
with the reſt of their fellow-ſubje&s, and what they have a 


claim to upon all the principles of honour and political juſtice, the. 


world muſt have a contemptible opinion of their underſtanding, 
and make them the ſubjeqt of them jeſt. | 4 
You need not to be informed it is their unanimaus opinion, that 
their preſent incapacity is a hardſhip; and the continuance of it 
is conſidered as a violation of that friendſhip, which has been ſo 
often profeſſed by thoſe gentlenten, to Whoſe intereſt they have 
hitherto been immovably attached, In this opinian | find them 
ſupported by the managers of the Houſe of Lords, in their known 
conference with thoſe ot the Houſe of Commons, and which by 
their order was printed in the year 1702. Ia that conference 
their Lordſhips ſay, that an Engliſhman cannot be reduced to a more 
ref Ce condition than to be put by law under an incapacity of ſer- 
Ping | 
and they who think being N at a meeting to be ſo high a crime, 
can hardly think that a toleration of ſuch meetings ought to continue 


long: to make men infamous (ſor what can be more infamous than . 


ſuch a diſability?) is to exceed all bounds. + 5 
It is well known that theſe incapacitating, laws were enacted 
upon extraordinary octaſions, and founded upon reaſons peculiar 
to that time. ls it then conſiſtent with good policy and 1 * to 
continue theſe, when there are 0 ſuch reaſons to ſupport them? 
where the reaſon of the law ceaſes, in ail equitabl? conſtruction, 
the law itſel/ ſhould ceaſe; eſpecially if it be conſidered who are 
affected by them, not the friends of the pretender, and arhjtrary 
power, but the friends of the Revolution, and the Proteſtant Suc- 


ceſſon. Theſe only are diſcouraged, and diſtreſſed. 1 


In the hiſtory of the reign of King Charles the ſecond, it ap- 


s to be an inconteſted fact that, when a declaration for a ge- 


neral Toleration in 1672 was queſtioned in Parliament, which the 
next year brought on the Teſt-4#, Lord Clifford got ſome to move 
in favour of the Diſſenters, hoping that the Church-party might 
either be offended with the motion, or the Diſſenters with the re- 
fuſing it: but this was prevented from incumbring the bill, by 


Aldermen Love a Diſſenter, and member for the city ot London, 


- who moved, that an eſſectual ſecurity might be found againſt Pope- 
ry, that nothing might interpoſe till that was done; and that at pre- 
ſent they were willing to lie under the ſeverities of the laws, till a 
more favourable opportunity, rather than clog a work whith their 
preſent circumſtances required to be done, In this opinion the gene- 
rality of them at that time concurred. -—« | 
From this conduct it is evident, that the act itſelt, in ſome mea- 
ſure, was obtained by their aſſiſtance; and that Parliament, tho 


{a 


is prince and his country; and therefore nothing but a crime of 
the moſt deteſtable nature ought to put him under mo a difability : 


—_— Co — 
— 


We 


ſo zealous for the Church, and ſo angry and ſevere upon them be- 
fore, had ſuch a ſenſe of it, that they ordered a bill to be brought 
in tor the eaſe of Proteſtant Diſſenters, which was prevented, by 
the intrigues of the Court, from being perfected. And is it rea- 
ſonable, I appeal to the whole community, is it reaſonable that 
this law, which they voted for, and approved of as proper, for 

the circumſtances the nation hen in, in ſo diſtinguiſhing a 
manner, ſhould be turned Tan themſelves, and thereby fix upon 
them a mark of ons 


iſtinction from generation to genera» 
tion? Is this the kind return that muſt be made for their ſteady 
zeal for the Proteſtant Intereſt, and the liberties of their country; 
eſpecially when it is conſidered how many favours they might 
have obtained from the Government, by a contrary conduck? 
Did angry high-church men, whoſe ſchemes of government 
they h always, and with a uniform zeal, oppoſed, come into 
methods ot relief, and ſhall the Whigs, in whoſe power it is to 
help them, and upon whoſe account they have ſuffered baniſh 
ment, impriſonment, and the leſſer diſcouragements of the ſociety, 
I ay ſhall theſe Gentlemen, who have been the objects of their 
. beſt wiſhes, neglect them after ſuch a long ſcene of ſervices ? 
This appears to me peculiarly aggravating. Blefled be God, we 
have no fears trom a popiſh king, 4 popiſh heir, or a popiſhcourt, 
againſt which this law was of iginally intended. 
It is obvious that this incapacity has done real miſchieſ as it 
divides the Proteſtant intereſt, and prevents the Government 
from receiving that ſervice, which otherwiſe the Diſſenters 
might do, not only in their own perſons, but by their influence on 
others : for they Aro for the moſt part engaged in the trade of 
the Kingdom, both as Merchants and Manufacturers, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily create a conſiderable dependence upon them; but if b 
diſt nolifeing laws, and the artifice of popifh and high-churc 
leaders, the people are inſtructed that they are men marked out as 
infamous; it is eaſy to work up their paſſions into a diſlike of 
them, and thereby take off much of their influence, This was 
the known effect of the Occaſional- Bill, there being many cor- 
rations which were thereby thrown intothe hands of thoſe who 
— oppoſed the meaſures the Government ever ſince: nor docs 
my inquiry diſcover any real advantage, which has accrued by 
this incapacity. Has this reconciled any of the enemies of the Re- 
volution, or of the Proteſtant Succeſſion to the preſent Royal Fa- 
mily ? are any proſelyted to the Whiggiſh intereſt on this ſcore : 
I can't find one inſtance of it. | | 
It is high time then to attempt the repeal of theſe laws (by ap- 
plying to Parliament, the great refuge of the oppreſſed) ſo ne- 
ceſſary to the ſecurity of the throne, to the union and ſtrength of 
the Prozeſtant intereſt, and to the eaſe of ſo many ſubjects in the 
Kingdom, who would hereby be engaged to act with freſh vigor, 
and unite their whole intereſt inthe ſervice of the Government. 


1 


N (6) 
have, Sir, upon this occaſion, read over the controverſy be- 
tween the preſent Biſhop of Salisbury, and Dean Sherlock now 
Biſhop of Bangor; and I. muſt own the former has in ſo convin- 
cing and maſterly a manner ſhewn, that the Teſi-Act is ſuch a no- 
torious profanation and proſtitution of the ſacred inſtitution of 
the Lord's ſupper, ſo inconſiſtent with the nature and original 
deſign of it, io oppoſite to thgpatural rights of every Engliſi- 
man, and. ſo uſeleis in itſelf, as being in no reſpect cqual to the 
weight which is laid upon it, that I ſhould be ſurprized to find any 
honeſt Churchman oppoſe the removal of this grievance; a grie- 
vance not only to Diſſenters, but to every ſerious Clergyman in 
the Kingdom; a grievance to all who have any concern for the 
honour of our holy religion, or regarꝗ to the liberties of men. 
The reaſonableneſs and equity of the thing itſelf appearing 
with an evidenee, which, I think, no conſiderate perſon can 
withſtand; it becomes a natural queſtion to ask, what the Diſ- 
enters have done, fince the diſquallfying law was enacted, that 
they muſt be-tuppoled to meet with any oppoſition in their pre- 
ſent deſign, fram profeſſed triends, ho have it in their power 


to relieve them? It can hardly be imagined, that without ſome 


real and high provocation, an oppreſſion ſnould be continued: it 
muſt be ſome notorious miſmanagement on their part, ſome out- 


rage or other in conduct, ſome unjuſtifiable x hon of their 


friends, at a time when their ſervices were abſolutely neceſſary, 
that mult juſtify it. If this had been the caſe, if the conduct of 
the Diſſenters had been turned againſt their od friends, all paſt 
obligations ought to be as nothing in the account; if they had en- 
in an intereſt to undermine the meaſures of the Govern- 
ment, this muſt have ſilenced all their complaints, and juſtified a 
neglect of them; as wiſe, juſt, and nece ry: but I don't find 
that any thing of this nature is hinted ; the contrary to it is ſo no- 
_— that there's not a man in the kingdom but could cantra- 
dict it. 0 
3 will now, _— 
n given todiſcou 
mn relief. 5 
It is ſaid. that the preſent ſtir among them is owing to the ar- 
tifices of the Tories or Antiminiſterial gentlemen, with a deſign to 
divide the friends of the government at the next Elections. 
There is no doubt but theſe gentlemen would be welt pleaſed 
to ſecure the intereſt and votes of the Diſſenters, and ſhquld the 


enquire into thoſe rea ſon: which have 
and lead them off from purſuing their 


Whigs neglect their application, it muſt be owned they have as 


fair an opportunity of engaging the bulk of them in their favour, 
as ever happened. Oppreſſion, continued oppreſſion, for ſo many 
years, may make the wiſeſt men mad: but I don't find, upon the 
niceſt inquiry I can make, there is the leaſt appearance of truth in 
the ſuggeſtion, that their preſent attempt is owing to any Tory or 
Antiminiſterial management. Nothing is more eaſy or gy 9 


© 


right falſhoad; and I defy 


ſeutment ot every Diſſenter in the Kim dom. 


47 


than to ſend abroad ſome plauſible ſtories, in hapes that ſome 


etedulous perſons will ſwallow them without any farther exa- 
mination. Would not every, thinking judicious perſon firſt 


inquire what faundation there is for what is offered to him, 


eſpecially when the affair is ot ſuch confequence and importance 
to their whole body, as Engliſhmen? L affirm then this is a downe 
lefy the Authors of this inſinuation, to 
prove it to the ſatistaction of the moſt cautious and timorous 


fern. All their miniſters know it to be falle, every layman who 


etiquired at all about it knows it to ba talſe. Theſcare alarms 
calculated only to work on their fears. The origiral was from 
the Diſſenters themſelves the laſt. year, and by them reviv'd 


again this, from the Diſſenters at Liverpool, in conjunktion with 
their friends at Briſtol,” and the main body of them all over the 
Kingdom. They in T.ondon have 1 in the coun» 
try they have long Aabouted under t 


oured the inconvenience, waiting 
and ſoliciting for the year of their deliverance, but ſtill diſap- 
pointed; and the inconvenience'ſtilFenlavging it felf, they in 
the country reſolved. on the attempt, and communicated their 
reſolutions to the miniſters in London, for their concurrence. 
This is tlie true ſtate of che caſe, this the true cauſe of the 


ſent events. To give it therefore ſuch a They or Antiminiſterial 


turn, is either weak, or wirked, or both; arid is only to cover 
over a deſign, which if public Ry avowed, would awake the re- 
Will it be asked here, bave any proper applirutions been made? 
has Ihe caſe been repreſented to any Miniſters of State ; have they 
been acquainted with the preſent uneafintffes, and the unanimous 
opinion the Dyſenters have of their incapacities as Engliſhmen ? 
U Upon inquiry, I find that an application has been made, but 
really L think by no means a pradent, or proper one. Their 
miniſters, who have ever approved themſelves wretched blan- 
derers in Politicks, who by former ſchemes had well nigh broke 


_ the whole intereſt all to pieces, ho of all men living have the 


wotſt luck in ſuch buſineſs, as the clergy bf all denominations 
have, jt being quite toreign to the nature and deſigu ot their 
educgtion and work; theſe, 1 hear, have been with a certain 
N who is eſteemed and loved by the whole” Tutereſt. 


as a, hearty friend to the civil liberties of he nation, and for 


whoſe f:vour in this affair they would be greatly obliged and 
endeavour with their united ſtrength to make all ſutable re- 
turns, This application was made laſt year, juſt before the 
Seſſion of 'Partiament ; add ir is ſaid the reaſon then given why 
the attempt ſhould be ſuſpended, was, that the 'apphention came 
cod late; that it would be 4 ſhort Se ſton; that the*Buſineſs ef it 
was already laid, and therefore would not numit of interruption 
ty any thing elſe. Theſe reaſons wire ſatisfactory to theſe 


2e Holisician: . 


Truly, 


—P 21 


A Sir, if, theſe muſt paſs for reaſons, the Diſſenter: 
would act a much wiſer part to ſay they will never ask for, or 
attempt it any more. All their buſtle is a mere farce, and the 
efforts of a very lilly people. Will Stateſmen ever want ſuch 
Pleas, or will they be under any apprehenſions when they ſo 
well know the men they have to deal with. Tis humbly pre- 
ſumed. that no unneceſſary interruption would have been given, 
to have had one bill, the management of which might have been 
entruſted to their care, who are not called to conſtant atten- 
dance on * What if a bill about a particular 
turupike, or a naturalization of a particular perſon, or the ex- 
change of lands in a mores ſettlement, or to provide for 
younger children had been a little retarded? would the inconveni- 
ence have been = to the advantage of removing an uneaſineſs 
from ſucha number of his Majeſty's friends? 

I muſt, however, take notice, that tho' theſe reaſons, ſuch 
as they are, prevailed for a ſuſpenſion at that time, yet the great 
leaders reſolved to get every thing ready againſt this next Seſſion, 
and to make aunited attempt. Bravely reſolved! And now, Sir, 
my inquiry brings me into a new ſcene. In conſequence of this 
reſolution, matters have been ripening in the country, great ex- 
pectations encouraged, But, as theſe things were conducting 
with a regular unanimity, ſome of their Miniſters in London 
are ſent tor to another conference, the reaſons of which they 
can beſt explain. Being inſtructed that there would ſoon be a 
new Parliament, that the Nation would on that occaſion be in a 
ferment, and conſequently ſhould any thing be attempted it might 
be of dangerous conſequence at the Elections; and therefore tho' itiis 
a reaſonable thing, yet it is a very improper time to puſh it, On 
this Scheme all their former reſolutions vaniſh in a moment, and 
their friends in the country receive hence the moſt diſcou- 
Taging accounts. Thus an affair of utmoſt importance was 
given up, upon a ſuppoſition that a more favourable opportunity 
would bffer, than ever has yer happened fince the act paſſed 
1673. Groundleſs expectation! as if the true reaſon of neglect 
would not at all times and invariably produce the ſame effect. 

However. Sir, it has produced one good eſſect; that the ma- 
nãgement of it is now entruſted with the Lai, with Gentle- 
men Who will diſtinguiſh between profeſſions of friendſhip, and 
friendſhip it· lf; who won't take up with ſome general hints, 
and arttul ſurmiſes, nor give up their underſtandings to meer 
1 of danger; which is in their own power to prevent. 

his is a ſituation in which the affair ought to be put, and not 
into the hands of any one leader, who has declared that tho all 
the M ſhould oppoſe it, yet he would puſh it this Sei- 
lion, and when that comes do his utmoſt to prevent it. Isthis 
the firmneſs and preſence of mind — uy bear up againſt 
difficulties } No, Gentlemen, be judges for your ſelves, _ 
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let” the experience of ſo many years convince you, that tis 

1 the want of reſolution, ununimiiy, and acting in concert, has 

| alone kept you under reſtraints. +> es 

| In general, I cannot but obſerve that the impropriety of the 

f time has always been the pretence thro” every reign. Strange! 

F that in the courſe of ſo many, no favourable juncture has of- 
fered! I can't account for it, unleſs it be that it is reſolved 
never to be done. | bi 

If the affair is traced thro' every reign, it will appear how 
the Diſſenters have reſigned up their underſtandings to the Whigs, 

* and complimented them with the blind:ft ſubmiſſns. | 
1 In the reign ot King ame, the Second, when he declared 
againſt the Tt: Ad, cloſetied and wheeled the Diſſenters, and 
aſſured them he would ſetile a Toleration which ſhoald te paſſed 
into a perpetual Law, with ſuch ſolemnities as had accompanied 
| the Magna Charta, that piublick employments ſhould be opened 
4 to men / all pet uaſions, without any Teſts limiting them to one 
99 ſort only; were they not aflured that they ſhould be made 
4 eaſy, ant that the Church. party were ſenſible of their error in 
# - treating them with 'ſeverity? Were theſe engagements made 
; good ? Let us look into the reign of King William, whoſe 
{1 name is remembred among them with diſtinguiſhing honours. 
The King himſelf with greateſt pleaſure would have removed 
their incapacities, and every odious diſtinction among his ſub- 
jects, bir it was it thought a proper time by ſore about him, 
who would reckon it their diſhonour not to be reckoned Gen- 
tlemtn of Revolution Principles. The Diſſenters do not enjoy the 
bleſſings of this glorious event, in that extent they had all the 
facred engagements in the world to build their expectations upon, 
tho' they came in with their united ſtrength to bring it about. 
Reaſons of State were always at hand to ſtop every attempt of 
| this kind; and which will be found for ever to be an inexhauſtible 
fund, to furniſh the unwilling with pretences ot neglect. 

And inquiry into the reign of Queen Anne will likewile dif- 
cover how obſervan: the D.ſſenters have been ot the orders of 
their Low-charch friend. V ho were the perſons that revived 
the occaſional Lill in the latter part ot this reign, againſt which, 
ſuch a noble oppoſition was made at the beginning of it? Were 
they not the the Whigs ? The D.ſſenters mult be the ſacrifice to 
gain a Pegr on the Low-church ſide, of whoſe intereſt mighty ex- 

pectatioffꝭ were torm:d to ſtop the out- cry ot the Church. 
This was ſubmiſſon with a Ven:eance, This was acting upon 
reaſons of ſtate, with ſuch deference as will for ever. be -ccorded 
in hiſtory as an inſtance of thelr inviolable attachment. One 
would imagine that this body of men has either no reaſon 4 all, 
or that they are determined never to mike uſe of it without 
leave from the the Miniſters of State. is ſome are continually 
pleading for a publick conſcience, as abſolutely neceſſary to the 

peace 


* 
* 
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peace and order of the Church, ſo others act as if every thing 
muſt ſubmit to a miniſterial direction, tho* contrary to the rea- 
ſon of every one elſe, who have any firmneſs or preſence.of 
min d left, and who are not frightened out of their wits by bug- 
bears and dreams, | | 2 

In the laſt year ofthis reign, the famous Schiſm Bil was carried 
with uncommon vigor and diſpatch, in order to tecure the 


Church; and was it not too, to make way for a Popiſh Pretender? 


The zcal of the Diſſenters tor the Proteſtant Succeſſion, their firm» 


neſs to the ſettlement of the crown of that illuſtrious houſe, and 
their (teady attachment to the gs, brought this.grievance up- 


on them. Would they have fallen in with the meaſures of the 


Court, overtures of extraordinary favours were not wanting, and 


their :rievances, ſo juſtly complained ot, had been immediately 
redreſſed. © | 

In the reign of King George the Firſt, theſe laws were indeed 
repealed ; but after how many tedious delays, on a pretence that 
the proper time was not yet come? Tho there was the fulleſt 


confidence, grounded upon the higheſt aſſurances of relief, in 


caſe the Proteſtant Succeſſion took place, yet every little turn of 
affairs was made uſe of to adjourn the year, and tho” one of the 
laws was laid upon them by their old friends, and the other be- 
cauſe they were engaged in the ſame political intereſts, No- 


thing is more evident, even in the repeal of theſe laws, that 
they were more beholden to the firmneſs of his late Majeſty, - 
than to any friendſhip from the Whigs, and to the application of 


two eminent Aldermen of the city, who had often ſolicited in 
vain, but being quite tired with promiſes, and ſoliciting, they 
at length reſolved to reſign their places. This reſolution bein 
known, Lord Stanhope — the bill of repeal into the hou 
of Lords; but for aught appears, onthe beſt information I can 
= thats laws had continued in force to this very day, had it 
left to a miniſterial proper time, or had not ſuch a prudent 
and ſea ſonable reſolution been made. | | 
Upon this view it appears, that it the Diſſenters muſt make no 


attempt till the Whigs ſhall think it a proper time, they may - 


wait till the diſſolution of all things, by one general releaſe at 
the end of the world. There does not appear the ſeaſon to hope 


for ſucceſs, till the reſolution ot the two worthy Al- 


dermen becomes general; aud, whatever may be the conſe- 


- quence, it can be charged only on thoſe, whoſe neglects have 


mad- the experiment neceſſary, | 3 
1 was tempted to have gone on no further with my inquiry, 


it appearing to me that the true geaſon is, it muſt never be done 


till the Dſenters make it neceſſary; that is, till the great men 


ſhall find the ir own intereſt connected with it, their own places, 


honours, and preferments. Was this the caſe, there would be 
no oc caſion to multiply fruitleſs applications, all the EO 
8 wou 
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would immediately vaniſh, and the repeal would be both wiſe 


and juſt, Whatever notions we may have of a publick ſpirit, 
it is a principle with me, that perſons won't ſerve their country 


for nought: nor is it reaſonable they ſhould. 


Upon this principle it is evident to me, that the very reaſon 
aſſigned againſt the attempt, is the ſtrohgeſt argument for it. 1 


bolieve it is the opinion of every Diſſenter in the Kingdom, 


that the generality ot Low- church men have no eſteem, or 
value for them as Diſſenters, or conſidered in their religious ca- 
pacity; it is therefore ridiculc us, a weakneſs not to be expreſ- 


ſed, to expect any thing on that ſcore. They are conſidered 


only as neceſſary to their own civil views, and to carry on their 

hemes, in oppoſition to others, and the more neceſſary they 
are to this purpoſe, the more will they be regarded and courted. 
At the very moment they are thought to be uicleſs or unne- 


ceſſary, they are contemptible, and will be treated as ſuch, 


He myſt be very ignorant of the ſtate of the world, and of 
the intereſts of it, who can conclude otherwiſe, Now when 
can the Diſſenters apprar to be, or really are ſo neceſſary, as at 
the time of electing members of Parliament: and it at go time 
ſo neceſſary to the Low- church intereſt, methinks 'tis a con- 
tradiction to common ſenſe to ſuppoſe, it the Repeal can't be 
had then, it ſhould be obtained at any other tune. Nor, up- 
on the ſame principle, can I ſuppoſe, that if the Diſſenters 
were thought to be in carneſt, any oppoſition would be made 
to it from thoſe whole intereſt muſt be ſo apparently endan- 
gered by ſuch an oppoſsrion, The true reaſon why the Diſſen- 
ters are not put upon a level with other ſubjects, in the civil 
concerns of the community, muſt be an apprehenſion, that let 
the uſage be ever ſo much complain'd of, ever ſo warmly re- 


preſe ed as hard and ſevere, yet the Whigs are ſure of their 


ervices, tho' they appear with their fetter: on, and heir hands 
tied behind them at every Election. Remonſtrances, and te- 
peated applications, have been, and are ever like to be fruitleſs 
and ineffectual, till they try ſome other methods of conviction 
that they are in earneſt, and will be trifled with no more, 
Did they act by the law of Retaliation, and return kindneſſes 
for kindneſſes, and negle&s for neglects, it would effectually 
bring about a political friendſhip, which would be real, laſting, 
and Feneftcia to all the friends of the Government; a friendſhip 
which would be the terror of all opponents, and engage all in 
the intereſts of liberty to act as one body, with the moſt chear- 
—: | 
What may they not hope for from the known wiſdom, good - 
neſs, and impartiality of his Majeſty, who delights ip it as his 
honour, to be the common father of his people ? The moſt ge- 
nerous concern for the happineſs and union of all his ſubjects 
poſſeſs his royal mind, __ injuſtice, and — y 
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his ſqul abhors. He loves his friends, nor does he fear his ene; 


mies. ls not an impartial regard to truth, an univerſal charity 


and tender neſs to all, amidſt our various and contradictory 


opinions, a generous concern for religious and civil liberty. 


and an abhortence ot every ſort, and every degree of Perſecu- 


tion and Oppreſſion, the juſt character of the Queen ? In ſuch a 
reign how great te encouragement ? eſpecially, when it is 
known, that there is not a Outer in the Kingdom who 


would not ſ.crifice all that is dear to him, in detence of their 
title, the Proceſtant religion, and the liberties of their country. 
It the preient ſituation of p5:ick firs be conſider d, when 
can a more proper time be hoped for ? Theſe by the wiſe and 
ſteady counſels ot his Majeſty, are brought to a happy ſettlemenc, 
the nation is extricated out of thoſe difficulties which, required 
the cloſeſt attention. An Apt lication therefore to Parliament 
would incumber no public fairs; nor, in my opinion, does 
tie ſtate ot our aff irs at home make it impracticable. 
Hlave we not a Parliament intent upon the publick good? Was 
there ever one within thoſe walls more reſolutely congerned for 
the liberties of their country ? a ſpirit of gencroſity, wiſdom, 
and liberty animates their whole conduct. There is an 4rhiable 
mixture of zeal tor the honour' of the throne, and the welfare 
of the whole community in all their proceedings. From ſuch 
a diſpoſition, what bleſſings may be expected! what hardſhips 
removed ! | Th OR 
But would not the removal of theſe incatacities euken the 
Church, and raiſe an ou, of the danger of it, and enter en- 
flame the multitude at the next Election? nn 
As to the danger of weakening the Church, upon enquiry I 
find, that King William, who was the greateſt ſtateſman of that 
age, was of a very different opinion. All his ſpeeches run in 


a quite contrary train. - His views were to unite all his Proteſtant 


ſudjects, and to remoye all their uneaſineſſes. tho* he met with 
the moſt unnatural oppolitfon to theſe meaſures, and to man 


other great deligns he had formed for the publick good. And 


as he began his reign with theſe truly noble ſentiments, ſo he 
continued, and concluded it with a conviction of their benefi- 

ial influence. He ſays in his ſpeech, March 16, 1688. As'1 
doubt not but you will provid? againſt Papiſts, fo 1 hope you 
Wl leave room for the admiſkon of all Proteſtants, that are 
willing and able to ſerve. This conjundion in my ſervice will 
tend to the better uniting you amongſt yaur ſelves,” and the 
ſtrengthening you againſt your common adverſirie?, Ard in his 
laſt memorable ſpeech, he ſays, ler here be no other diſtinction 
heard of among us for the future, but of theſe who are for the 
Proteſtant Religion, and the preſent eftabliſment, and of thoſe 
qr mean a Popiſh Prince, and a French Government. Sentiments 

tele are worthy a Royal breaſt! Mn or only SY 


| 
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Theſe alſo, were the Sentiments of Queen Anne, in the moſt . 
glorious part of her Reign. In the beginning of this reign, in 
the fangs confers before refer'd to, I find this declaration of 
the Lords: That it is hard as well as untrue to ſay of the Diſſenters, 
they never wanted the will, when they had the power, to deſtroy the 
Church and State; ſince in the laſt and greateſt danger the Church 
was expoſed to , they joined with her, with all imaginable zeal and 
ſencerity, againſt the Papiſts, their common Enemies, ſhewing no 
Prejudice to the Church, but the utmoſt reſpects to her Biſhops when 


ſent to the Tower: ang that ever ſince they have continued to ſhew 


all the ſigns of friendſhip and ſubmiſſion to the Government of 
Church and State. 
This like wiſe was the opinion of King George the Firſt, who 


' could ſee as far into the nature, and tendency of things, and was 


as well acquainted, with the national intereſts as any man living. 
Thus be ſpeaks to his Parliament 1718. I could heartily wiſh, 
that at a time when the common enemies of our religion are, by all 
manner of artifices, endeavouring to undermine and uvaken it, both 
at home and abroad, all thaſe who are friends to our preſent hap 
eſtabliſhment mig ht unanimouſly concur in ſome proper method 72 
the greater ſtrengthening the Proteſtant Intereſt : of which, as the 
Church of England is unqueſtionably the main ſupport and bul- 
Rr k, /o will ſhe reap the principal benefit of every advantage ac- 
en, by the union, and mutual charity of all Proteſtants in the 
ingdom. 


The ſentiments of theſe, great oblervers of perſons and things, 
{I apprebend, may be put in the balance againſt thoſe, who are of 

different ſentiments, and who have never had ſuch, opportunities 
to tor m their judgment, and to make ſuch wiſe and juſt obſerva- 


$A . 


tions on national intereſts. 


If whatis for the advantage of the State, is not for the benefit 


of the Church, Iowa there may be danger; but then thoſe who 


are the friends of the State, would do well to conſider what a la- 
very this muſt end in, for their bodies, their ſouls, their children, 
and all that is dear to them. But in truth, whoever ſerves his 
country, ſerves the Church at the ſame time, There is nota pox» 
ter in the kingdom is ignorant of this. 35 W 
Wheneyer any _ is done, thought to be a favour to Din- 
ters, it is not improbable that bigots will make this outcry of dan- 
ger, but then it mult be conſidered who makes it. They are eithgr 
the enemies or the friends of the Government, is 
As to the noiſe of its enemies, I think little regard is to ba ha 
do it. It is well known whatit is muſt pleaſe them. No bo 
.can doubt but their envy andill-will, will pe the ſame either wa 
whereas the affection and good ſervices of thoſe, who would 
obliged, would be exceedingly increaſed, and their endeavours hi 
the more active. Is it to be ſuppoſed, that the continuing the 
Diſemers under their z2capacizies will bring them into the meaſurgs 
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of the Government? If the event may be concluded from paſt 
experience, it never yet did ſo. The more I inquire into matters, 
the more I am convinced, that their neaſineſs is an argument of 
the happy ſtate the nation is in. Theſe outcries are only the 

oans, and ſtruggles of expiring men, which are ſo tar from in- 
_— men of ſenſe, that they are the ſubje of a general 
ugh. 
ut will not ſome Whigs be made uneaſy by it? Probably for a 
ſeaſon they may , but Iam far from thinking there would be ſuch 
numbers, as the oppoſers of this deſign wouſd repreſent, It is de- 
monſtratively true, in fect, that Bi:ozry every day loſes ground, 
Men's underſtandings enlarge, and the principles of liberty ſpread 


in every 22 ot the Kingdom, both among the Clergy, aud 
T 


— e greiteſt part of the people have learnt to diſtinguiſh 
tween what is taught them by their Clergy, with regard to their 
ſpiritual and temporal welfate, and what is only ſubſervient to the 
advancemept of the prieſtly intereſt, The prevailing opinion in 
England is Latitudinarian. Moſt men in the Kingdom are ſo far 
improved in their judgments, as to believe that Heaven is not ſo 
entailed upon any particular opinions in religion, as to ſacrifice the 
liberties of their country in defence of them. The ſtat? ot things 
in the nation is greatly altered trom what it was forty years ago; 
the Diſſenters haye neither that rigidneſs among them as formerly, 
nor the Low-church-men that ill - will to them as neighbours and 
Engliſhmen, | | 
Beſides, the Clergy are not ſuch ſelf-denying Gentlemen, as al- 
ways to oppoſe that intereſt rom whence their preferments muſt 
come; and I believe whoever will be at the pains to examine the 
liſt of the Convocation, will find it made up of other ſort of men 
than heretofore. . _ * ” a 
The great cry of the Church has ordinarily been the engine of 


the ſtate, and when it has been encouraged from that quarter. 


Did the repeal of the Occaſional, and Schiſm bills produce any miſ- 
chief of this kind ? A great deal of good, but no miſchief,” that 
I know of. 1 cannot therefore but think, that the danger ſup- 
po ſed is for the moſt part imaginary, and only ſuggeſted to work 
upon the Diſſenters fears. 5 e 
But ſuppoſing, not _— that ſome inconvenience may a- 
iſe from the repeal, in this reſpect, let us conſider what influence 
a continued negle& may have on the Diſſenters themſelves, B 
the beſt calculations I can make, it will certainly divide, and diſ- 
| guſt them; and this will be a means to loſe more votes, than ma 


enerally attended to. Prudence therefore will luggeſt, that in 


: = to avoid one ſuppoſed danger, we do not fall into a more e- 
vident one. This motign was firſt made from the country laſt 
year, and the diſpoſition ſpreads with freſh concern to puſh it, 
even tho' ſome of themſelves ſhould not concur with them in 
ſuch meaſures. This is ſuch a ſituation ot things as affects both 
Whigs and Piſſenters. : | 

| ; | t 
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It concerns the hig, becauſe ſuch numbers of the Diſſnter- 
ſay, that it one ſors, of them won't ſerve this deſign, they will 
try what another ſe; of them vill do in it. Engliſhmen will vote 
as they think fit, and without being thus at liberty, of what uſe 
is their priv:lege of voting at all ? And the people ſometimes are 
the beſt judges of their own interſt. lt is certainly their Right, 
and their Duty to vote tor ſuch men as they believe will con- 
tribute moſt to the welfare of them, and their poſterity. 

It likewiſe concerns the Diſſenters themſelves, to come to ſuch 
a reſolution in the city, as has the molt evident tendency to pre- 
vent this Diviſion and Diſguſt. Shall a ſuppoſed danger, a danger 
which may never happen, prevail with them to divide their own” 
body, and make them rid. culous to all the world? If the repeal is 
not to be obtained while they are »nized, tis a jeſt to expect it, 
when that arion i broken, 8 

Ts an old artifice, practiſed upon bodies of Men, to divide their 
counſels; this ſhould make them the more cautious : but this ar- 
tifice would always fail, if it was not covered over with ſome 
plaryilepretences. It appearsaſtoniſhing to me, that unleſs ſome 
aſſurances bad been given laſt year, it ſhould have been ſo eaſil 

yen up. Such managers ought never to have an affair of fach 
importance committed to them. ls it not a natural and juſt con- 
ſtruction, that the Diſſenters are always given up by their friends 
in London, and inſtead of applying to them, as being nearer the 
helm, ſhould never more take their meaſures of conduct from 
thence? One would think that the conſideration of the intereſt. 
and difpolition of the country ſhould determine the Citizens, as 
wasthe caſe of the . when they obtained the repeal ot 
their Affirmation. The agjournment of it to another time, has 
I know not how many ſuppoſitions to ſecure its propriety, It is 
ſuppoſed the great men will be willing to concur in it. The 
ground of that expectation an experience ever ſince the Revoluti- 
on will diſcoyer. It is ſuppoſed that all publick affairs are to con- 
tinue in a peaceful ſtate, that there will be no ruffles among the 


nations of Eurote. How likely this is I am not skiiled enough in 


the diſpoſitions of the ſeveral courts to determine: but if any 
thing of this kind ſhould happen, it is ſuppoſed they won't be im- 
proved for a farther adjournment. | N 

It is ſuppoſed that ſuch a Parliament will be choſe as will in an 
early Seſſion, and when another election is out of fight, come 
into theſe meaſures. It is ſuppoſed that the Diſſenters will vote 
to a man as they uſe to do, otherwiſe it may be ſaid they have not 
deſerved it. It is ſuppoſed that there will be the ame diipoſition 
in the country, and that they wont be chagrined at all, and give 
it up in deſpair, and that there will be a perfect agreement about 
the propriety of the time. Upon the whole, I cannot help 
thinking, that a more proper time is in itſelf nothing elſe but ano» 
ther ſuppoſition. : 


1 
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I will conclude this inquiry with the reffons' which ſix Lottis 
e for their diſſent, when a bill of this nature was rejected in 
their houſe in 1688. They diſſent, becauſe it gives a great part 
of the Proteſtant freemen of England reaſon to complain of in- 
equality and hard uſage. Becauſe his Majeſty, as the common 
and indulgent father of his people, has defired this liberty for 
tender conſciences: and my Lords the Biſhops having divers of 
them, on ſeveral occaſions proteſſed an inclimtion to, and owned 
the reaſonableneſs of, ſuch a chriſtian temper, we apprehend it 
will raiſe ſuſpicion in ſome mens minds, of ſomething elſe than 
the care of religion or the publick, and different from a defign'to 
heal our breaches, Becauſe to ſet marks of diſtinction and humi- 
liation on any ſort of men, who have not rendred themſelves 
ſuſpected to the Government, as it is at all times to be avoided by 
the makers of juſt and equitable laws, fo it may be particularly 
of ill effect to the reformed intereſt. at home and abroad in this 
nr con juncture. Becauſe it turns the edge of a law (we 
ow not by what fate) upon Proteſtants and friends to the 
Government, which was intended againſt Papiſts. Becauſe my- 

ſteriesof religion are of divine original, and of a nature ſo who 
diſtin& from the ſecular affairs of politick Society,that they cannot 
be applied to thoſe ends. Becauſe we cannot ſee how it can conſiſt 
with the law of God, common equity, or the right of any free· born 


ſubject, that any orie be puniſhed without crime, If it be a crime 


not to take the Sacrament according to the uſage ob the Church 
of England, every one ought to be puniſhed for it, which no body 
affirms. If it be no crime, thoſe who are capable, and Judged 
fit for employments by the King, ought not to be puniſhed with 


alavrof excluſion tor not doing that whichit is no crime to for- 


Thus, Sir, I have finiſhed my inquiry: whether it will be to 
the conviction of others I know not, it has been a guide to form 
my own reſolutions and conduct. | 
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